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Many worthy and faithful members of our Re- 


known by name to the present body of Friends, 
because they have long since been gathered with 
“the general assembly and church of the first 
born,” and only a few are now sojourners on the 
earth, who were personally acquainted with them. 
Among these is James Simpson—a man so re- 
markable for the primitive simplicity of his ap- 
pearance and manners corréspond with all 
our ideas of the ancien§fPatriarchs. Strikingly 
80, is he remembered by the writer of this arti- 
cle ; so full of evidences too of the Christian love 
and human kindness which prevailed in his soul, 
that though he was considered by the youth as 
one but “ little lower than the angels,” and only 
waiting for the veil of flesh to be laid aside, to 
enter into companionship with them, there was 
nothing to set, or to keep them at a distance from 
him, but contrariwise, an attraction toward him, 
and an acknowledgment of the blessedness of 
that state to which he had attained. There are 


ligious Society in former years, are now =| 


still surviving some of those who can add their 


seals to this testimony ; and will not some of these 
eontribute for the pages of the Lutelligencer some 
of their reminiscences? This will be obeying 
the command, ‘‘gather up the fragments which 
remain, that nothing be lost.” On the sheets of 
this paper and in its bound volumes, they may 
prove as the “ bread cast upon the waters.” 

@ne of the characteristics of his public ser- 
vices in the ministry, was the use of similes in 
comparing natural and spiritual things. Impres- 
sively would he represent the mpind and soul of 
man, as a room in a house, into which the light 
of the sun would shine, if the windows and doors 
were kept open; but if they were closed, its beams 
could not penetrate, and every thing within it 
was liable to become dusty and mouldy ; the spi- 
ders could spin their webs and live unmolested 
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in the corners, and all these things being shut up 
in the dark would be out of sight, and the oecu- 
pant in measure unconscious of them. 

But when the doors and windows were opened 
there was a disclosure of the state of the apart- 
ment; the mould and the accumulated dust, the 
spiders and cobwebs, and even the minute parti- 
cles moving in the sunbeams were revealed. The 
necessity was then felt of an effort to remove 
every offensive thing, or in the language of Scrip- 
ture to clean the inside of the cup and platter. 

Thus beautifully did he, as in an allegory, de- 
scribe the free agency of man, and call upon all, 
but especially the young, to “open the doors and 
windows of their hearts, that the sun of Righteous- 
ness might shine in’’—that sun of Righteousness, 
which, although it sets our sins in order, and 
plain in view before us, yet comes “ with heal- 
ing in his wings,” to all who desire to be washed 
in the laver of regeneration and become accepta- 
ble in the Divine sight. 

He would at other times impressively call upon 
“the young men of the Princes of the provinces,” 
to come up to the help of the Lord, to the help 
of the Lord against the mighty, which he specifi- 
ed as the mighty torrent of evil and wrong, that 
unless it was withstood, would be victorious over 
the good and the right. 

Thus feebly has an attempt been made to reseue 
from oblivion some characteristics of this father 
in Israel. May it not be hoped that other inci- 
dents of his life and those of many other worthies, 
now treasured in the memories of some, who ere 
long must pass away from earth, will be written 
down, and thus prove iustructive, and encourag- 
ing to those left behind them on this stage of 
action. We know that our valued friend John 
Comly has preserved in his miscellanies a vast 
store of the good and the useful. But are there 
not still, in some of the store-houses of memory, 
other items which ought alike to be rescued ? 

Lives of great men, all remind us 
We may mike our lives sublime, 
And departing leave behind us 
Foot prints on the sands of time; 
Foot prints, which perhaps another 
Struggling on life’s troubled main, 
Some forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, may take heart again. 


Such lives as Jacob Lindley’s, Warner Mif- 
flin’s, John Simpson’s, and a host of others have 
left such foot prints. Let us do what we can to 
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prevent them from being washed out by the 
waves of coming generations. 





Extracts from a Memoir of RicharD ReyNo.ps, 
by his grand-daughter. 
(Continued from page 501.) : 

We are nearly without any familiar details of 
my grandfather's daily life: he does not appear 
to have been communicative to any one on per- 
sonal or trifling incidents and occurrences. Let- 
ter-writing was considered by him as a substitute 
for conversation, and chiefly as conveying an in- 
terchange of thought or sentiment, expressed in 
his own case, in a didactic and somewhat formal 
manner, and rarely descending to domestic or 
trifling subjects. His extensive correspondence, 
and his habit of copying every letter that he 
wrote, must have occupied no small tion of 
his time ; and the invention of the copying ma- 
chine was an important one to him. 

Having made considerable purchases of land 
in Somersetshire, besides buying the Manor of 
Madely, in which Coalbrook Dale was situated, 
he had great enjoyment in planting and jmprov- 
ing these estates, and laying out walks through 
the woods. ‘Those upon Lincoln Hill, which 
were of some extent, were made expressly for the 
workmen, and seats were put up at different 
points, where they commanded beautiful, views ; 
they were called “ The Workmen’s Walks,” and 
were a source of much ivnocent enjoyment, es- 
pecially on a Sabbath, when the men, accom- 
panied by their wives and children, were induced 
to spend the afternoon or evening there, instead 
of at the public-house. In this wood he, built a 
very pretty rustic cottage for his daughter, con- 
taining sufficient accommodation for the persons 
who inhabited it, whilst three upper rooms were 
set apart for his daughter's use, and were. by her 
furnished in excellent taste, with the plainness 
and simplicity of a real cottage; and in this quiet 
retreat, she at times resided for days together. 
The cottage, which was beautifully situated, still 
remains. ' 

So much alive was Richard Reynolds to every 
call of duty, he was not likely to be either negli- 
gent or oppressive as a landlord. 

Archdeacon Plymley, in his “‘ Survey of Shrop- 
shire,’”’ thus alludes to hbim:—“The population 
of the parish of Madely, in which Coalbrook 
Dale is situated, has increased very much. In Jan- 
vary, 1782, it contained 440 houses, 560 families, 
2690 persons; in March, 1793, it contained 754 
houses, 851 families, 3677 persons. In viewing 
this increase, it is pleasant to observe that the 
houses are increased in a greater proportion than 
either the families or persons, which bespeaks 
greater prosperity and comfort than heretofore, and 

arisen, as well from the benevolence of the lord 
of the manor, as from the works. He has built 
many comfortable houses for old and distressed 
persons, and granted a great number of leases of 


waste land, in the proportion, if I recollect right, 
of about one-eighth of an acre to each person, to 
build on, they paying a fine of five guineas for a 
lease of ninety-nine years, and five shillings a 
year ground rent.” 

In 1772, my grandfather exerted himself to 
obtain an Act of Parliament for making a towing. 
path for horses to tow the vessels up the River 
Severn, considering the employment of men for 
this purpose as not only degrading and unseemly, 
but as the means of harboring and collecting per. 
sons of bad character, and facilitating a system 
of plunder injurious to the trade and destructive 
of the morals.of the people engaged in it. Some 
years later he became a member of an association 
for the purpose of improving the navigation of 
the Severn; but the efforts made were unsuccess- 
ful, the measure being opposed in Parliament by 
the inhabitants of some of the towns, who mis- 
took their own interest, whilst others neglected 
to give it that support which the great and obvi- 
ous advantages that such an improvement would 
have conferred upon them entitled the projectors 
to expect. In 1788 an act was obtained for 
making a canal from the principal iron works in 
Shropshire to the Severn—this was the last work 
ofa public nature in which he took a part. 

The great improvements in the steam engine, 
invented by James Watt, which were adopted at 
Ketley in 1778, gave a new impulse to the iron 
trade. The greater degree of knowledge and in- 
gebuity required in th@construction of these en- 
gines, and of the machinery which the use of 
them introduced, led to a rapid improvement in 
the minds and condition of the working classes, 
through the habits of reflection and the desire 
for the acquisition of knowledge, excited by the 
wonderful results of the genius of this great man. 
Richard Keynolds took a warm interest in the 
introduction and success of his steam-engine. 
For no one did he entertain sentiments of more 
affectionate esteem than for James Watt, and he 
admired and revered to the end of his life, the 
talents, the varied acquirements and the virtues, 
of this peculiarly-accomplished man. 

From his correspondence with Mrs. Trimmer, 
and some of his letters to Ear] Gower and others, 
we learn how deeply he. was interested in the ed- 
ucation of the work-people. It has been already 
mentioned that he built a school-house, near his 
own residence, at Ketley; but, at that time, such 
was the ignorance of the population by which he 
was surrounded, that not only were the children 
unmanageable and most unwilling to learn, but 
the parents would only send them on condition 
of being paid for their attendance. His exer- 
tiens at Coalbrook Dale were more successful. 
The ministry of the excellent Mr. Fletcher, of 
Madely, had produced a beneficial and lasting 
effect on the people in that part of the country; 
and, so far from being indifferent to the value of 
a good education for their children, they eagerly 
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availed themselves of the efforts made in their 
behalf. In addition to a large week-day school, 
two Sunday-schools were established and well 
supported. Nor was his interest confined to his 
own neighborhood; he contributed liberally to 
the Friends’ school at Ackworth, and to the 
building of schools in various parts of England 
and Wales. 

Although, by the attention of his son, my 
grandfather was relieved in some degree from the 
arduous duties of his position, as managing part- 
ner of a large and increasing iron-work, other 
circumstances of a more public nature called for 
his exertions. The distress consequent upon the 
deficient harvest of 1782, induced him to unite 
with the gentlemen of the neighborhood in rais- 
ing a subscription for the purchase of food, and 
in framing the rules and regulations of an associ- 
ation for relieving the “ industrious, and truly 
indigent,” by which the attention of the magis- 
trates and landed proprietors was turned to other 
objects intimately connecte! with the happiness 
of the laboring classes. The number of public 
houses was diminished, the provisions of the laws 
against drunkenness were enforced, the practice 
of paying workmen at public houses was severely 
censured, and great pains were taken to abolish 
a custom so demoralizing in its effects, not only 
on the men, the employers, and their agents,— 
but also entailing, in this time of scarcity, star- 
vation on their families. From these judicious 
measures, more effectual relief and more perma- 
nent advantages were derived by the poor people, 
than from the distribution of food at low prices: 
which yet appeared absolutely necessary under 
the circumstances. Flour or rice was, for this 
purpose, bought at Liverpool; and such was the 
state of excitement in the country, that a guard 
of men on horseback was required to protect the 


canal boat, and prevent its being stopped, and the | 


flour taken possession of by other parties equally 
in want. The recurrence of a scarcity of food in 
1796, again called forth his feelings of deep com- 
miseration for the starving and distressed state 
of the poor; and, as on the former occasion, he 
united with the neighboring gentlemen aad land- 
holders to adopt some efficient mode to save them 
from absolute starvation. 

Early in the year 1783, the horrors of the 
slave-trade became generally known, and peti- 
tions to Parliament were presented for its ame- 
lioration, and ultimate abolition. This appears 
to have been the first occasion on which Richard 
Reynolds felt himself called upon to come for- 
ward on any national question. His letter to G. 
Forrester, M. P. for Much Wenloch, and 
the draft of a petition from that borough, indi- 
cate the earnestness with which he co-operated 
with the early opponents of that trade in human 
blood ; and other letters in this collection will 
show that his interest in this work of benevo- 
lence was never weakened, but continued in all 
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its warmth to the close of his valuable life. An- 
other effort being made in the year 1788, on be- 
half of the much injured Africans, he again soli- 
cited the aid of his friends, both in and out of 
Parliament; and among others, he addressed a 
letter to Mrs. Trimmer, though personally un- 
knowa to her, hoping that he might, through her 
means, influence the female sex in the cause, and 
also, if possible, interest the Queen herself. Those 
who knew the writer may imagine how warm 
must have been the zeal which could so overcome 
his natural shyness and reserve, as to induce him 
thus to address a perfect stranger. 

On the occasion of the bill for the abolition of 
the slave-trade being carried in 1807, he thus 
writes to a friend :— 

“T should have been glad to hear that some 
public manifestation of Christian rejoicing had 
been exhibited, or at least recommended. Thou 
wilt not suppose 1 mean illuminations or ringing 
of bells. I recollected, and was not without a 
thought of reminding the public, by a paragraph 
in the newspaper, of the practice of the Jews, 
who manifested their joy on an especial deliver- 
ance, not only by feasting and sending portions 
one to another, but by gifts to the poor. And I 
think it would not be amiss, if those who considér 
themselves, or are considered by others, as pas- 
tors, would, by example and precept, excite their 
flocks to discover their joy for the abolition of 
the slave-trade, by commiserating the sufferings 
of the poor in their waighhoseead, and adminis- 
tering to their wants, of clothing, food, and fuel, 
which the present severity of the cold, though 
less felt than common, in the course of the win- 
ter, must increase. Such, I trust, has been the 
case with some individuals, but I wish to have it 
more general.” 

His strong feeling on the subject, also induced 
him, in the year 1790, to write to Lord Sheffield, 
declining to vote for him, at the approaching 
election for Bristol, on the ground of his being 
opposed to the abolition of the slave-trade. 

The next question of a public nature in whieh 
he took an active part, was in 1784, when it was 
proposed by the ministry to lay a tax on pit-coal. 
His letter to Lord Gower, afterwards Marquis of 
Stafford, shows the impolicy of this tax, and the 
earnestness with which he opposed it: and that 
to Sir Richard Hill, the representative of the 
county, as clearly points out the unequal pressure 
of others. He proposed, in lieu of these, taxes 
on sotife articles of luxury; and some of bis sug- 
gestions were adopted at the time by Wm, Pitt— 
and others, by succeeding Chancellors of the 
Exchequer. 





To be continued. 





LIKE THOSE who walk upona line, ifwe keep our 
eye fixed upon one point, we may stép forwafd'te- 
curely ;. whereas an impradent or-cowardly glance 
on either side will infallibly destroy us. . 
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SAMARIA. 
(Concludeé from page 503.) 

The neighborhood of Shechem is remarkable 
for the fertility of its plains, the abundance of its 
fountains, and the comparative excellence of its 
roads, which are here something more than the 
rugged bridle-paths, which bear the name of 
“roads” in Judea. These roads do not, indeed, 
reach the width or the smoothness required by 
the Levitical law for the ways to the city of re- 
fuge ; nor are such convenient saign-boards placed 
at the crossings, as helped once the flying crim- 
inal to find his retreat. The bridges, however, 
in several places, remain ; and timid Americans, 
flying from the armed Bedouins who cluster 
around Jacob’s well, need find no obstruction on 
their gallop to the city. In some other respects, 
the rules of the city of refuge are reversed. The 
supply of weapons now is large, and the superfluity 
of provisions now is small. Nablous has a bad 
ame, both for frequent famines, and more fre- 
quent murders; and many dwell there, who are 
as afraid to venture behind the walls as was the 
Hebrew fugitive, dreading the avenger ofblood. 

One of the richest valleys in Palestine is that 
which extends for some miles north-westward 
toward the ancient capital of Herod’s Samaritan 
kingdom. The road here is narrower and rougher 
than on the eastern side of the town; but it is 
enlivened by the most varied and picturesque 
landscapes. Numerous villages are passed,— 
some buried in the foliage of olive-groves ; some 
fastened to the steep mounfain-side ; some finish- 
ing the point of a solitary peak ; some in the cen- 
tre of green meadows at the bottom of deep glens. 
Here, high up on a crag, are the grey rums of a 
Saracenic castle. There, spanning a brawling 
stream, are the pointed arches of an ancient aque- 
duct, to remind you of the valley of Gihon and 
the Roman Campagna. Now the great top of 
Ebal casts its huge shadow over the winding 
paths; and now, through some cleft in the hills, 
the snowy peak of Hermon gleams white in the 
northern sky. A couple of hours bring you to 
the ruins of Sebaste, more extensive and perfect 
than those of any Jewish city,—fur surpassing 
those of Jerusalem. They reach for more than 
a mile along the sides of an isolated mountain, 
and testify by their vastness to the recorded 
splendors of that parasite Jewish king, who was 
content to reign as a dependant on the Roman 
Ceasar. 

The city originally bore the name Samaria, 
given afterward to the province, which it derived 
from the owner of the hill, Shemcr, of whom 
Omri, king of Israel, purchased it for his eapital. 
It was chosen, no doubt, from the strength and 
the beauty of its natural position, its easy access 

from all dire stions, and the fertility of the region 
around it. 1t became at once rich and powerful, 


and, in the reign of Ahab, was the centre'of the 
wealth and the idolatrous worship of all the land. 


eT 


Here was the “altar of Baal, reared in the house 
of Baal.”” Here were the messengers of Ben- 
hadad, king of Syria, received by Ahab and his 
elders, and intrusted with that proud answer, 
“Let not him that girdeth on his harness boast 
himself as he that putteth it off.” Here, in an 
open space by the gate, sat the king of Israel, and 
Jehosaphat, king of Judah, each on his throne, 
in their royal robes, to hear what the prophet 
should prophesy concerning the battle at Ramoth 
Gilead ; and here the son of Imlah unveiled be- 
fore them the terrible impending disaster,—a 
monarch fallen, and all Israel scattered on the 
hills, as sheep that have not a shepherd. Here, 
in the pool, where at this day women come to 
cleanse their garmeuts, the empty chariot was 
washed from its defilement, and dogs licked up 
the blood of the idolatrous king. Here, in the 
same gate way, which is still a market place in 
the morning, and the haunt of beggars at the 
uinth hour of the day, was the sudden change 
from famine to plenty, made manifest, the pro- 
mise of Elisha fulfilled ; and the leprous men wait- 
ing there to die, could buy a measure of fine 
flour fir a shekel, and two measures of barley for 
ashekel. Here the same prophet taught to the 
king the laws of hospitality and compassion, to 
deal kindly with his broken captives, and not 
destroy them. Again and again the sure retri- 
butions of Jehovah upon the proud and wayward 
and wicked city were foretold,—her captivity, 
her desolation, the woe to them that trust in her 
mountain ; and, long after the Assyrians had car- 
ried away the people of the plain, the sorrows 
predicted to the capital were felt in their keen- 
ness. The curse of Baal’s altar remained there, 
and the returning tribes changed to Sichem their 
preference. Samaria became the home of aliens ; 
and, when Herod received it, it came as a present 
from his master Augustus. 

Then the city, which was levelled with the 
ground in the wars of the preceding century, rose 
again in greater magnificence. Its walls, buge 
fragments of which still remain, were laid massive 
and broad as the walls of Solomon’s Temple. In 
thesacred square was reared a vast basilica, where 
the divine Augustus was honored by the rites of 
Hebrew worship. Its extraordinary proportions 
are scen in the Jong colonnades which reach along 
the hill-side as far as the eye can see,—many of 
the columns prostrate, and half hidden by the 
earth and foliage ; but many of them standing as 
firth in their regular order as when they bore the 
cornice ‘of the great temple. Three thousand feet 
long, this colonnade must once have been. 

Other ruins, almost as grand as this colonnade, 
are seen on the north side of the hill. The 
ploughmen there are directed from their forward 
way, by the shafts and capitals which lie embed- 
ded in the soil, and may mark the boundaries of 
their ground by metes and pillars, which now 
they have no strength to overthrow. At the en- 
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trance to the ancient city, not far from the place 
where the kings probably waited for the prophet’s 
word, are the smooth level threshing floors, where 
the feet of oxen still tread out the grain, as they 
have trodden it there for thousands of years. The 
process is not quite cleanly ; we may believe that 
it would require an army as large as the Syrian 
King’s to carry off “ by handfuls” the dust which 
daily collects on that floor. 

In the days of Jesus, the name of the city was 
Sebaste, a Greek translatiou of the name Augus- 
ta. It was strongly garrisoned, and was a favorite 
residence of Antipas, the elder son of Herod, 
whose murder of John the Baptist would have 
secured for him infamy, without his mockery of | 
Jesus or his Sadducee scepticism. The Catholic | 





Hebrew cities, though now we are unable to trace 
the connection. No part of Palestine is better 
tilled and peopled than the region around Sama- 
ria. The gleaning of the grapes of Ephraim is 
better and more abundant to-day, than the whole 
vintage of Abiezer. 

It was on mount Gerizim that Jotham, the 
youngest son of Jerubbaal, delivered that quaint 
parable of the “trees in council,”’—the vine, the 
fig-tree, and the olive,—each refusing to leave 
their honorable and useful station for the empty 
privilege of lordship, and delegating this to the 
useless bramble. The folly which this parable 


| cunningly exposed, long ago had its full reward; 


but the elements of the parable are there as 
striking asever. As you go down from the moun- 


tradition fixes this city as the place of the Bap- | tain, you will observe how the ambitious bram- 
tist’s burial and even of his death. The testimo-|ble, climbing above the hanging rocks, has 
ny of the Jew Josephus is of no avail; and Mos- | thrown its shadow, and twined its bands, around 
lems, as well as Christians, devoutly believe that | the orchards of fig and otive, and the vines on 


here the whole tragedy—the dance, the promise, 
and the beheading—was performed. The curiosity 
which they show, is the Church of St. John, the 
first object one meets after climbing the hill. It | 
is a beautiful and very perfect ruin, with mixed 
architecture,—pointed arches, Corinthian capi- 
tals, long slender windows, Gothic buttresses, a 
court yard, a colonnade, and an abundance of 
mutilated crosses, sculptured on marble tables. | 
A small dome within the church covers the deep | 
grotto, which is assigned as the place of the | 
Baptist’s burial. It belongs now to the Mos- 


lems ; and the fine structure which the knights of | pagan arch of triumph. 


their terraces. Not only the customs of men, 


| bee the scenes of Nature, in the holy land, alike 


retain and repeat the narratives of Scripture, and 
clothe these with an intense reality. It almost 
seems providential, that the aspect of this land 
should be kept so perfectly to illustrate the an- 
cient record of the Hebrew and Christian history. 
Few and poor are the great monuments of the 
Jews compared with those of Greece and Rome 
and Kgypt,—no temples, no statues, no sculptured 
sepulchres. Even the furniture of their holy 
place is pictured to us only on the frieze of a 
But their /and is their 


St. John claim to have founded, is a mosque, in| monument,—a monument more striking and 
which there are daily prayers toward Mecca. | more enduring than the vast ruins of the greater 


Christianity is now nearly expelled from the bor- 
ders of Sebaste. The small Greek Chapel on the 
hill, is decaying, and only a few monks remain to 
sustain itsservices. The bishop dwells obscurely 
at Jerusalem, and has now only an empty title. | 
There are no Catholic Christians on the moun- 
tain. 

There other towns, which we saw among the 
mountains of Samaria, of which we might fitly 
speak: Burka, where the welcome of the traveller 
is a shower of stones, hurled by the hands of the 
children, who are taught from infaney to curse 
the Giaour; Jeba, with its ruined tower, recal- 
ling by its name the Gibeah of Ephraim, where 
the men are still children of Belial, and where, 
even from the old man returning from his field, 
you may fail of that entertainment which the 
way-faring Levite found ; Tubaz, where there are 
women, malicious still, to cast upon the stranger, 





who shall wait at the doors of their houses, a| 


stone as fatal as that which broke there the head | 
of the traitor Abimelech ; Salem on the eastern | 
hill beyond the well of Jabob, where the Patri- 
arch pitched his tent when he surveyed the land | 


empires. The Greeee of to-day has no likeness 
to the Greece of Plato or Pericles. The Rome 
of to-day has few features of the empire, and none 


| of the republic : life there is changed, if not de- 


generate. But in Palestine, on hill and plain, 
by the gate-way, the well, and the new made 
grave, you see the traditions of God’s chosen peo- 
ple living before your eye.” 





For Friends’ Intelligencer, 


“Fret not thyself because of evil doers, neither 
be thou envious against the workers of iniquity.” 

Although much has been done by faithful ser- 
vants of the Lord to establish his truths in the 
earth, we find that evil still abounds, men con- 
tinue “to make provision for the flesh to fulfil 
the lusts thereof,” and refuse to practice the 
peaceable, unoppressive precepts of the Gospel of 
Jesus. 

For those who are humbly seeking that peace 
which the world cannot give or take away, abun- 
dant consolation and encouragement is afforded 
in the 37th Psalm, commencing with the verse 
above quoted. There is impressively shewn that 





and prepared to purchase it. 
deserve mention, and many villages more there 
are which doubtless stand on the place of some 


All these towns | although the righteous may see the apparent 


prosperity of those who “ live as they list” with- 
out realizing their solemn accountability, yet “the 
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Lord knoweth the days of the upright, and they 
are not to judge by the outside appearance or 
swerve from their own clear path. 

In comparing the number and condition of the 
two classes, the Psalmist exclaims, “‘I have seen 
the wicked in great power, and spreading himself 
like a green bay tree, yet he passed away, and lo 
he was not, yea I sought him but he could. not 
be found, ‘‘ Mark the perfect man, and behold 
the upright, for the end of that man is peace.” 
This remains an unchangeable truth, in which the 
discouraged may rest in hope when viewing the 
moral condition of the world at the present time. 

10th mo, 27th, 1855. 





Extracts from the proceedings of Indiana Yearly 
Meeting of Friends, held at Whitewater, for 
the year 1855. ‘ ‘ 

Inp1ana Yearty Meetine or Frrenps, 
10th mo. Ist, 1855. 

The representatives having been called were 
present except two, for whom satisfactory rea- 
sons were rendered. 

Edifying and encouraging epistles from Phila- 
delphia, New York and Genessee Yearly Meet- 
ings were received and read. Noepistle has been 
received from Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 

Miami Quarterly Meeting reports that “in 
copsequerce of the small number of Frien@s re- 
siding at Clear Creek, the Monthly, Preparative 
and Meeting for Worship at that place, have 
been laid down, and the members attached to 
Centre Monthly Meeting.” 

Whitewater Quarterly Meeting reports that 
“a Monthly Meeting has been established‘ and 
held alternately at Maple Grove and Rush Creek, 
on 7th day after the second 5th day ineach month; 
and known by the name of Maple Grove.” 

The queries were read, and the answers there- 
to from the Quarterly Meetings, and the follow- 
ing therefrom agreed on: 


SUMMARIES. 


Ist. Our meetings for Worship and Discipline 
have been attended, except four. 1n one instance 
oceasioned by a heavy snow-storm, one by: the 
throng of business of wheat harvest, and one by 
sickness and absence from home ; unbecoming be- 
haviour mostly avoided, and the hour nearly ob- 
served. 


2nd. Love appears to be generally maintained 
amongst us. ‘Tale-bearing and detraction mostly 
discouraged; endeavors are used to end differ- 
ences when they appear. 

3rd. Friends do not appear so careful in the 
several particulars of this Query as is required by 
our profession. 

4th. Friends appear to be clear of importing, 
vending and distilling spirituous liquors, and 
mostly clear of their unnecessary use, and of fre- 
quenting taverns, and attending places of diver- 


sion. Moderation and temperance not sufficient” 
ly observed—some care has been taken. 

5th. Friends are careful in these respects. 

6th. A testimony appears to be generally main- 
tained in the several particulars of this Query. 

7th. The requisitions of this Query appear to 
be generally attended to. 

8th. Friends bear a testimony against Slavery. 
Those amongst us of the description queried af- 
ter, are provided for. 

9th. Endeavors are used to deal with offen- 
ders as queried; but not so seasonably in all 
cases as would be best. 

The committee on the concerns of the people 
of color reports as follows: 

A school has been taught at Spring Valley, 
Ohio, for the term of three months; the average 
daily number of scholars 27 ; for which the com- 
mittee paid, $10.00 
One in Highland County, Ohio, for which 

the Committee paid, 7.00 
One at Crosswicks, Ohio; the average 

number of scholars 12, for which was 

paid the sum of 
One at Harveysburgh, Ohio, the average 
number of scholars 13, for which was 

paid the sum of 5.00 
One at Richmond, Indiana; daily number 

of scholars 30, for which was paid, 
And one at Dublin, Indiana, daily num- 

ber of scholars 16; for which the Com- 
mittee paid 


10.00 


10.00 


12.00 





Total amount paid, $54.00 

We believe the children made good progress 
in learning. 

Signed on behalf of the Committee, 
Ezra WALTON, 
Ann S. Tucker. 

The report is satisfactory, and the Committee 
is continued to the service for the ensuing year. 
Quarterly Meetings are directed to open free sub- 
scriptions for money, for the use of the Commit- 
tee, and forward it to the Yearly Meeting Trea- 
surer; and report to this meeting, next year. 
The Clerk is directed to furnish to the Quarterly 
Meetings an extract from this minute. 

The Committee appointed to assist the Clerks 
in preparing a Minute of the exercises of this 
meeting, in relation to our religious testimonies, 
has produced the following. It is united with, 
and directed to our subordinate meetings. 


MINUTE, 


While our minds were solemnized under the 
quieting influence of heavenly goodness, they 
were brought into deep exercise on behalf of the 
ancient, precious testimonies of unchangeable 
Truth. For however much men may forsake 
them, and trample them under their feet, and 
make them a by-word and a reproach, they re- 
main to be the diadems of beauty in the crown 
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of holiness. Our forefathers saw them in the 
light of the everlasting covenant—they rejoiced 
in them, and were a brave people—they honored 
the Lord who redeemed them, and He honored 
them by the light of his countenance, and the 
presence of his power. But alas! it is but too 
apparent that Friends, for want of constant watch- 
fulness and prayer, have fallen on the right 
hand and on the left, before the unwearied enemy 
of our souls. Nevertheless, we rejoice in the 
faith that there is a Holy One who stands ever 
ready to restore Israel, to build up the waste 
places of Zion, to gather the flocks from the 
mountains, and the lambs from the wilderness, 
and shelter them from the wild beasts thereof. 
Let us then humble ourselves before Him, and 
cry mightily upon His name, and He will enable 
us in His own time to shake ourselves from the 
dust of the earth, and will fit us for a habitation 
in that holy city, New Jerusalem, which comes 
down from God out of heaven—in which there is 
no temple, but the Lord God Almighty and 
the Lamb, who is the light thereof, and in 
whose light the tabernacle of the testimony 
is opened, and power given to overcome the 
world. It is only as we dwell in this tem- 
ple, even in God, that our testimonies become 
precious in our sight, and that we receive 
ability to maintain them in his power. Out of 
this, they become as traditions and command- 
ments of men, and ineffectual to the saving of the 
soul. And it is only as we dwell in the power 
of redeeming love, that we become qualified to 
train up our children in the way of the Lord, to 
treat with an offending brother, to conduct aright 
the weighty affairs of the Church, and to stand 
before our enemies both within and without. 
Snares are multiplying themselves around our 
feet, and nothing but a dwelling in the light of 
the Lord will enable us to see them, and the 
danger of them. Political excitements, lotteries, 
and other evils under plausible names, the vari- 
ous concourses of mixed multitudes at fairs, and 
exhibitions of other kinds, and other occasions of 
public resort, bringing with them the fashions, 
customs and maxims of an unregenerate world, 
the numerous policies, schemes and contrivances 
of men, all tend to lure the unwary mind from 
its safe and quiet dwelling place, and to lead it 
captive into the spirit of the world, and the broad 
way of destruction. Priesicraft is enlarging its 
borders, and insinuating itself into every breach 
of the walls! Awake, Friends, and look around 
you! The day betokens evil times. Witness the 
man-made prayers, the singing and the music in 
our common schools and other public institutions 
of the land, and consider seriously how far we are 
countenancing these things, and compromising 
our testimonies in the payment of such taxes as 
are specially assessed for the support of these in- 
stitutions. We would encourage Friends to 
stand aloof from these things, and endeavor to 
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provide other means for the education of their 
children, among themselves, ever impressing upon 
their minds that the first great commandment to 
love the Lord their God with all their hearts, is 
a lesson of transcendantly greater importance 
than all human learning, which, when not cir- 
cunscribed by the limitations of Truth, tends to 
lead the mind away from that wisdom which is 
all-sufficient to guide us through this scene of 
temptations to the final resting place of the 
righteous. But how can we impress this great 
commandment upon the minds of our children, 
“love the Lord,” when the love of the 
Father is not in us; but the love of the world, 
and the things thereof, prevail over us? 
Among the subjects of deep travail to many 
minds at this time, is the lamentable departure 
of our dear youth from the plainness of dress, 
manners and language becoming our profession. 
And we believe that the responsibility of much 
of this defection lies at the door of parents. The 
seed of the evil is too often sown by the encour- 
agement and example of fathers and mothers in 
very early life, even before the child leaves the 
cradle s and of course such parents conld not be 
expected at the more advanced life of their off- 
spring to discourage them from adopting the 
fashions and customs of the world. Finally,then, 
dear Friends, let us seek for ability to prostrate 
ourselges in prayer to the Helper of Israel, that 
He may renew in us aright spirit, and guide us 
in the paths of true judgment. 

And now, at the close of this Yearly Meeting, 
we humbly acknowledge the encouraging presence 
and guidance of our Heavenly Father, in the 
several transactions of our assembly, and with 
thankfulness conclude. 

Jno. T. Prummenr, Clerk. 





RETIREMENT. 


True retirement, is a withdrawing from the 
sinful customs and spirit of this world, and a 
giving up the soul to God in all things. The 
retired and true believer, in the midst of his 
necessary business, may sweetly raise his soul to 
his Father in Heaven in fervent breathings, which 
will keep up the true frame of his mind, and draw 
down many comforts from above. For a true 
Christian feels and bewails how often his common 
affairs draw off his mind from his most important 
concerns, and throw him into dulness and con- 
fusion. . He laments this, because his best affec- 
tions are somewhere else. A man of this world 
hath his heart in this world,—but a Christian 
gets as much as possible into heavenly things 
because his heart and his treasure are in heaven. 

Glittering toys and golden things, 
Wealth and honors that have wings; 
Ever fluttering to be gone, 

I can never call my own. 


Riches that the world bestows, 
It can take, and [ can lose; 
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But the treasures that are mine 

Lie afar beyond its line. 

They neither moth nor rust can feel, 
Nor can the thief come there to steal! 
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For the information of our subscribers gene- 


rally, we publish the following as the tate of 


postage charged on this paper when paid in ad- 
vance at the office where received. 

To actual subscribers, for one copy, in this 
County, . ‘ ‘ Free. 

To actual subscribers, for one copy, in the 
State, ; . 13 cts. per annum, 
For the same, to any part of the United 
States, . 26 cts. per annum. 





We appropriate a large portion of our paper 
this week to the following interesting ‘“ Report 
on Indian Concerns.” It is gratifying to find 
that these injured people are yet held in lively 
remembrance by our brethren and sisters of the 
neighboring yearly meetings, and that they con- 
tinue with interest the labor of love for, their 
elevation. 


Report of a Delegation of Friends, appointed to 
attend an Indian Council of the Seneca In- 
dians at Cattaraugus, in the 9th month, 1855. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The Joint Comittee on Indian Concerns, ap- 
pointed by the Yearly Meetings of Friends of 
New York and Baltimore, having received an in- 
vitation from the National Council of the Seneca 
Indians on the Cattaraugus and Allegany Reser- 
vations in the State of New York, to visit them, 
appointed a Delegation who met them in a 
General Council at the time they proposed. This 
Council was opened by John Hudson, on the 25th 
of the 9ti Month, 1855, by the following Intro- 
ductory Address, delivered in the Senecg lan- 
guage, and interpreted by the United States In- 
terpreter for the New York Indians. 

To the Joint Committee on Indian Concerns, represent- 
ing the Yearly Meetings of New York and Balti- 
more. 

The committee appointed to visit the Senega In- 
dians, in the State of New York, report :— 
That they arrived at Cattaraugus, on the 22d 

of the 9th month, last, where they were received 

by the Indians with great ‘kindness, several of 
whom, soon after our arrival, called at our lodg- 
ings to express their satisfaction in again having 
an opportunity to see their old friends. They 
soon made arrangements to meet us in a General 
Council to be held in their Council-house on the 


25th of that month. 










More than two hundred 
accordingly met us, among whom were several 
Indians from the Tonewanda and Allegany Re- 
servations. 

The Council was opened by John Hudson, an 
Indian Chief, as follows : 

Brothers :—You will now listen to the few 
words we have to say to you. It has been two 
days since all the people upon this Reservation 
at Cattaraugus have been notified of this meet- 
ing, and according to appointment, you are now 
seated amongst us. At arecent Council held by 
the Councillors of the Seneca Nation, a resolution 
was introduced and passed by them, extending a 
friendly invitation to you of the Society of 
Friends, to come among the Senecas for the pur- 
pose of holding a friendly interview with them ; 
for we were anxious to see you again. The few 
Councillors here present have appointed me to 
speak in their behalf. I further say, that we 
continue to have confidence in Friends; and we 
believe that it is by the providence of the Great 
Spirit that we have been brought together in 
this place, on this day—that by bis will you have 
been permitted to comply with the request of the 
Seneca Nation, and that through his protection 
you have arrived among us in safety and in good 
health, 

You now behold us as we are, from the oldest 

to the least and youngest. 
Brothers :—Another reason why we desired 
your presence among us once more is, that it has 
now been several years since we last saw one 
another. A long time ago we were told by our 
forefathers, that a covenant of friendship was 
established between them and the Quakers, and 
that it was they who protected us. This we have 
seen and realized. This chain of Friendship 
with the Indians was first extended to us by the 
venerable William Penn. We have been told 
that about one hundred and seventy-three years 
ago, he wrote a letter to the Indians of this 
country, from the other side of the great salt 
waters. He told our forefathers in this communi- 
cation, that he was coming over the big waters to 
visit the Indians, and that when he came among 
them he would love them and treat them with 
kindness. He told them that the Great Spirit 
was a Spirit of love, and required of all men to 
act with kindness towards their fellow beings. 
That when he came among them he would treat 
them with that respect and kindness which the 
Great Spirit requires of all—that he would not 
rob them, nor take away from them their lands, 
neither would he introduce any spirituous or in- 
toxicating drinks among them. It was his care 
on his first arrival in the couutry, to establish a 
lasting friendship with the Indians, and in all 
his acts he rendered them strict justice and great 
kindness—and when he purchased land of them, 
he always paid them to their content for it. 

Brothers :—Once our land extended to the 
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shores of the Atlantic. But you are fully aware 
of the history of the Indians, and of the manner 
in which our lands have been robbed away from 
us. All the circumstances, the troubles and the 
dangers which the Seneca Nation has passed 
through, you are fully acquainted with. Out of 
all these troubles and dangers and perplexities, 
the Quakers have ever stood ready to help us. 
Under these considerations we have confidence 
that you have come among us with no other pur- 
pose than that which was first established among 
the Indians by William Penn. We believe that 
the same love and kindness still exists within 
your hearts, and that you still have the same 
anxiety for the interest, the advancement, and 
the future welfare of the Seneca Nation, which 
you have manifested for several years past. 

Brothers :—With these impressions we can 
say that we are happy to see you now seated 
among us. We therefore thank you for having 
complied with the request of the Seneca Nation. 
We also from our hearts feel to thank the Great 
Spirit for having again permitted us to meet one 
another on this day. We once more say that 
with warm hearts we greet you, and welcome you 
to the home of the Senecas. If now you have 
any message to deliver to us, we shall be happy 
to hear it. I say no more for the present. 

After the delivery of these introductory re- 
marks, one of the Committee read the following 
address to the Seneca Nation, which was delivered 
to them in their own language by the Official 
Interpreter of the nation : 

To our Friends and Brothers of the Seneca 
Nation : 

Brothers :—The friends you now see here are 
a Delegation from the Yearly Meetings of Friends 
of New York and Baltimore, who have heretofore 
extended assistance to you. 

Brothers :—In compliance with the kind in- 
vitation of our Brothers of the Seneca Nation, 
we have come once more to pay you a visit. We 
rejoice again to see you and to take you by the 
hand. It gives us great pleasure on the present 
occasion to feel and to know that the chain, 
which has so long bound our people together, in 
the bond of sincere friendship, has never been 
weakened by dissensions nor grown dim with age. 
It is yet bright and strong. Our venerable 
fathers, now more than one hundred and seventy 
years ago, on their first meeting in this country, 
took each other by the hand, and in the warm 
feeling of mutual friendship prayed to the Great 
Spirit that the harmony which then subsisted 
between them might never be broken “ while the 
leaves continued to grow and the waters to run.” 

Brothers :—That prayer was put up with sin- 
cerity and in good faith ; and like all the prayers 
of sincere and good men, was heard bythe Great 
Spirit; and by his assistance the parties and their 
children have kept their covenant unbroken and 
without blemish to this day. The friendship 


cemented by the justice and magnanimity of 
William Penn and his friends on the one side, 
and confirmed by the fidelity and kindness of the 
Indians on the other, has been as lasting as it 
has been beneficial to both. We thank the Great 
Spirit that we can truly say, ‘The chain which 
yet binds us is bright and strong.” 

Brothers :—It is now more than fifteen years 
sinee the Committees of the four Yearly Meet- 
ings of Friends of Genesee, New York, Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore were united together in labor 
for your welfare. Your people were then in 
trouble; heavy clouds hung over the Seneca Na- 
tion. When we contrast thot dark and gloomy day 
with the bright one that now shines upon you, 
our hearts are glad, and we thank the Great 
Spirit who has been pleased to remove the clouds 
which then darkened the path of our Red 
Brothers. On your Reservation, the improve- 
ments observable in your houses, your farms, 
your stock and your mode of living, give cheer- 
ing evidence of your advancement in civilization 
and refinement. As they all tend to promote 
your comfort and happiness, so they also tend to 
give you stability and influence asa branch of 
the great human family. 

Brothers :—We say it has pleased the Great 
Spirit to give you a bright day. Few or none of 
the numerous Indian tribes in our country are 
placed under such favorable circumstances as 
those of the Senecas at Cattaraugus and Alle- 
gany. You have rich and fertile lands, of which 
none can deprive you without your own consent. 
You have good schools for your children, pro- 
vided by the bounty of the great and benevolent 
State in which your Reservations are located. 
You have formed and adopted a Constitution of 
government, under which you cannot be op- 
pressed, because your laws ure made and ex- 
ecuted by yourselves. You pay no taxes either to 
the General Government is to the state of New 
York, and you have large annuities sufficient to 
obviate or relieve you from taxation among your- 
selves. You are surrounded by the best examples 
in agriculture and the arts of civilized life. You 
are placed in the midst of facilities for physical, 
intellectual and moral improvement, whilst all 
the sources of literary information are opened 
before you. With all these advantages where 
shall we find an Indian nation on whom the 
Great Spirit has caused his sun to shine with a 
brighter light? Where shall we find a people 
wh@se happiness more entirely depends on the 
proper use of such blessings as heaven has 
showered down upon you? 

Brothers :—We have been rejoiced to hear that 
your Nation has united in a resolution to estab- 
lish an institution among yourselves for the pro- 
tection and education of your orphan children, 
and that for this benevolent purpose you have 
lately laid the corner stone of a building in which 
to carry your intentions into effect. It is now 
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— six years since we received a communica-| persons, yet he hates pride and self-exaltatiun. 
tion from a Committee of your National Council, | He who follows the dictates of that good spirit, 
announcing the determination of that body to| which is given to man, there is no fear but that 
establish an Asylum for the children of deceased | he will do that which is right. No matter how 
parents to be called the “ Orphans’ House.’’ | humble his station may be, the Great Spirit looks 
This annunciation gave your friends great plea- | down upon him with pleasure. 
sure, as an evidence of the humanity and hber-} Brothers:—The Council of this Nation wishes 
ality of the Seneca Government. To us it is | you to continue your love and your kindness. It 
highly gratifying as an unquestionable proof of | is their cherished hope that the chain of friend- 
the great advancement of your nation in civiliza-| ship which has so long bound us together, may 
tion. No barbarous people ever instituted an | grow stronger and brighter; and we now say 
Orphan Asylum. Such an institution can only | that we shall endeavor to do all in our power to 
emanate from a community already far advanced | follow the advice and instruction which have been 
toward a state of refinement. given to us by this Delegation of Friends ; for 
Brothers:—The Delegation now with you it is our sincere desire that our people may be- 
cannot go away withcut expressing the lively ae united, and live 10 harmony and peace. 
pleasure we have felt on being once more among We need your assistance and advice in bringing 
our Red Brothers. The greater part of us are about this result. We have only to ask that you 
now very far advanced in years, and cannot rea- | ™@y have patience and bear with us, for our 
sonably hope ever to meet you here again. But, minds have not all yet become straightened. 
although we should never see you any more in| Brothers :—We observe that the present Dele- 
this world, we feel assured that we shall never | gtion of Friends is composed of aged men ; men 
cease to love our Indian Brothers, nor to feel a | Who have become experienced in the world ; men 
deep interest in their prosperity. It was this | who know what it is to do rightly and to live 
| 





that first brought us among you, and in this we | Tightly. You, HAI-wAU-NoH, have now seen 
shall now leave you, with warm wishes for your | nearly eighty winters. You have become an 
preservation and welfare in this life, and your | aged man. We love and reverence you for your 


eternal felicity in that which is to come. age, but more for the interest you have taken in 
Allegany, in the State of New York, our concerns when we were in trouble and dis- 
9th month, 1855. , tress. We entreat of you, therefore, that you 
ABRAHAM BELL, may continue still to look upon us and pity usin 

NATHANIEL StaRBucK, | OUT lowly condition, and as the Empassapor of 

BENJAMIN Ferats, the Seneca Nation, we hope and believe that you 

P. E. Tuomas. will keep a diligent watch over the interests of 


your adopted nation ; that being acquainted with 
the nature of “ PROWLING WOLVES,” and with 
the circumstances in which our nation now stands, 
Brothers :—We will now make a short reply to | should you discover any evils threatening our 
what you have said tous. We have with great/ nation, you will immediately inform it of the 
pleasure listened to the message which our friends | danger. 

at home have put into your mouths to speak to} Brothers :—In conclusion we say we regret to 
the Seneca Nation. Our heart pours forth its | have to part with you so soon; and as we may 
gratitude to you and our friends for the interest | never meet again, (still we have hopes that we 
you continue to feel for the prosperity and bappi-| may,) with warm hearts we will take you by the 
ness of this nation. It warms our hearts to know | hand and bid you farewell. May the Great 
that our friends are still willing to do all in their | Spirit safely protect you on your homeward 
power to aid and protect us when necessity may | journey; and when your sunehall have set beyond 
require it. The motive of the Councillors in | the western hills, and darkness shall shroud the 
extending an invitation to you, was none other | mounds which cover you, may the moon, when 
than the one you have just heard. We desired | she shall have risen above the tree tops in the 
to know your minds, and that you should know | east, look down upon your graves in peace. 


ours; and I now assure you that it affords US| Several other addresses, both by the Indians 
great pleasure and satisfaction to meet you on this | and by the Committee, were delivered, in which 
cccesen. references were made to the long continued and 

Brothers :—We believe that the Great Spirit | unbroken friendship of the Society of Friends 
looks down upon us in this Council with appro- | toward the Indians. The distressed condition of 
bation ; for we know that it is pleasing to him | the Senecas in the year 1839, when an appeal 
that all men should do good to one another. He | was made to the Society for assistance, was also 
has given to mankind a good spirit, by which | referred to, and the difficulties and protracted 
they can know what is right and what is wrong. | struggle, which was at length terminated by the 
He has made known to them his will, and he| restoration of two of the Rescrvations that had 
commands all to obey it. He is no respecter of !been fraudulently taken from them, were clearly 


After the Address of the Committee had been 
read, John Hudson rose and spoke as follows: 
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explained. That matter, it is believed, is there-| lected nine children, who had been left entirely 


fore now better understood by many of the In- 
dians than it has heretofore been. Upon the 
adjournment of the Council, many of the men, 
as well as of the women, who were present as 
spectators, came forward and took leave of us 
with warm expressions of the satisfaction they 
felt at once more seeing their old friends. 
We remained almost four days on the Reserva- 
tion, during which time we visited a number of 
the families, who appeared to have about them 


many of the conveniences of civilized life. The ' 


women were employed in their domestic con- 
cerns, and we did not see one female at work in 
the fields, nor did we see an intoxicated Indian 
during the time we were with them. The men 


have, very generally, cast off their ancient In- | 


dian costume, and nearly all the young females 
have adopted the dress of their white neighbors. 

A considerable number of comfortable dwell- 
ing-houses have been erected on the Cattaraugus 
Reservation since our visit there in the year 


1846. The road we travelled at that time (after | 
entering upon their lands at Silver Creck) passed | 


in many places through an almost unbroken 
forest to the settlement around the Council 
House. We now found the lands on both sides 


destitute and in a perishing condition, but now 
are well taken care of. 

In our return homeward we passed through 
the Allegany Reservation, where there appears 
to haye been less improvement in the condition 
of the land. 

By a recent Report made tothe New York 
Legislature by their Committee on Indian Affairs, 
we learn that on the Cattaraugus Reservation 
there are seven schools, in six of which the num- 
ber of registered seholars is 255, of whom the 
number that attend averages 163. The number 
that attend the seventh is not stated; and that 
on the Allegany Reservation there are seven 
| schools, in five of which the number of registered 
scholars is 143, and the average number which 
attend is 106. Of the other two schools on that 
Reservation, the number of scholars is not given. 

In the same Report to the Legislature of New 
York, it is stated that “‘ The Indians on the Cat- 
taraugus Reservation are far in advance of their 
neighbors, as are also a part of the Alleganies. 
Their farms are tolerably cultivated; their 
dwellings begin to assume an air of comfort, and 
industry and thrift are every where apparent.” 
* * * © Notwithstanding the ravages of disease 








of this road cleared, and divided into cultivated | and death, in their most aggravated forms, and 
farms, with substantial fences and comfortable | the emigration of a portion of them to the west, 
framed dwelling-houses, neatly painted, with | the Senecas have increased since 1832 about 18 
commodious barns, fruitful orchards, and culti- | per cent. more than they were 23 years ago.” 


vated gardens. They were generally supplied 
with necessary stock and farming implements, 
and, without one exception their oxen and horses 
were in good condition. Their land is exceed- 
ingly fertile, and we were informed yields from 
forty to sixty bushels of corn to the acre. 

After our business had been concluded, we 
were informed that it was the desire of the In- 
dians we should have a parting interview with 
their young people, and that before we left them 
they would be collected to meet us at the house 
ofa Chief. We could not refuse this request, 
and at the time appointed we were met by nearly 
sixty of them. Both the young men and the 
girls were neatly dressed, and they all behaved 
with great propriety. The interview was a 
deeply interesting one. We took the opportunity 
to give them some of our views on their advanced 
civilization, and the duties it devolved on them, 
particularly in the female department, to which 
they listened with respectful attention. In con- 
clusion, an aged and respectable Indian Chief, 
who had come to take leave of us, expressed his 
full approbation of all we had said, and acknow- 
ledged the great satisfaction he felt at being with 
us at that time. 

The House intended for an Orphan Asylum 
is now under construction, and will be roofed 
within a few days. It is a commodious building, 
and will accommodate fifty children, with their 
necessary care-takers. Already they have col- 


** * “On the Cattaraugus Reservation for 
| several miles, buildings, fences, crops and stock, 
| as also the comfortable appearances of their houses 
| and well-ordered interior arrangements, indicate 
| that the inhabitants are rapidly becoming a pros- 
| perous and farming community.” 
Which is submitted to the Joint Committees. 
New York, 27th 9th month, 1855. 
NATHANIEL STARBUCK, 
| ABRAHAM BELL, 
BenJAMIN Ferris, 
Pup E. THomas. 


ADDRESS 
To the Seneca Women residing on the Cattarau- 
gus Reservation. 


Sisters:—A Committee of the Society of 
Friends are now with you; feeling with them a 
deep interest in your present and everlasting 
welfare, your sisters also desired to visit you once 
more, but way did not open for us to do so, there- 
fore we take this method of addressing you. Our 
friends have given their brothers of the Seneca 
nation such counsel as in their judgment explains 
the right course for them to pursue, in order that 
you thay bea quiet and happy people. The 
Seneca nation has adopted a form of civil govern- 
ment similar to that of the great and prosperous 
nation in which you live; a government, which, 
if wisely administered, secures to every individual 
his and her just and equal rights. Your men are 
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the proper persons to administer these civil 
affairs : but, sisters, you have equally important 
offices to fill, among which are, first of all, to re- 
verence and serve our Father in Heaven, the Greut 
Spirit,—love him and keep his commandments, 
pray to him for wisdom and strength to perform 
all your various duties, and he will grant your 
petitions—he will enable you to be faithful wives, 
wise mothers and obedient daughters. Next to 
your obedience to the great Spirit is the all im- 
portant and high duty to train up your children 
in the way they ought to walk. We have said 
already, your men are the proper persons to fill 
offices in civil affairs, yours is the higher duty so 
to instruct and educate your sons as to prepare 
them to fill these offices with propriety,—teach 
them not so much to aspire after office as to shew 
to others by the goodness of their words and 
actions that they are worthy and capable of wisely 
filling them. If they are truly humble and love 
their brothers, they will not envy those who may 
be elected, but will submit to and assist them in 
executing the laws with justice and mercy, and | 
true judgment. If they fail in doing this, let 

them bear it patiently, until the time of a new 

election shall come, when they will have an op- 

portunity of putting in better men. Early teach 

your sons that governors derive their power from 

the governed, and that a strict adherence on the 

part of the governed, to the laws to which,they | 
have assented, is indispensably necessary to the 

peace and prosperity of any nation, remembering 

that it is impossible to make laws to suit the 

views of every individual ; hence there is no better 

way than to make such laws as the majority of 
the people believe will secure the greatest amount | 
of good to the greatest number, and there is great 

wisdom and true dignity in the minority quietly 

acquiescing. 

Sisters ! we think if you will instruct your 
children in these great principles of a Represen- 
tative civil government, and exert your influence 
over your fathers, husbands and sons to maintain 
and support these principles, the political excite- 


home a happy retreat for their brothers and 
fathers ; and when. they enter into the sacred 
covenant of marriage, if their husbands are wise 
and good, they will not be induced to seek for 
happiness in the society of others, whose example 
might tend to lead into vice, folly and habits of 
intemperance, by which some of the brightest 
talents and qualifications for usefulness have been 
blasted. Thus sisters would your precepts and 
example go to show that your trust and confidence 
is in the Great Spirit, and by his blessing on 
your labors, you would be a blessing and means 
of preservation to your nation. 

Sisters ! we rejoice that your people are en- 
gaged in erecting an Asylum for the afilicted 
orphan ; we hope it will be so wisely conducted 
as to become to the destitute and helpless a 
school of virtue and religion,—that religion 
which breathes “glory to God in the highest, 
peace on earth and good willto man.” Finally, 
dear sisters teach your children and tell them to 
instruct their children to the latest generation 
what great deliverance was wrought for you by 
Almighty power, in restoring to you your homes 
on the Cattaraugus and Alleghany reservations, 
after they had been torn from you by land specu- 
lators. This great deliverance ought to be com- 
memorated through all time to come, with thank- 
ful gratitude, asa remarkable display of the 
power and mercy of Divine Providence, in frus- 
trating the wicked designs of cruel and selfish 
men, and giving you an opportunity of being ex- 
amples of good to others. We feel grateful also, 
that He who made you and us, condescended to 
make use of your old friends, the Quakers, as in- 
struments in this great work, and we desire that 
the chain of friendship that bound together your 
forefathers and ours,—and which still binds us 
unbroken, may continue to bind your children 
and our children bright and strong, to the latest 
generation. In the desire that both you and we 
may so perform all our assigned duties in time, 
that when it ends with us, through the mercy of 
our God he will grant us everlasting rest and 


ments that have disturbed your nation and re-| peace in heaven, I bid you farewell, 


tarded its progress in the arts and habits of 
civilized life, will cease among you, and im the 
— thereof, peace and prosperity will be estab- 
ished. 


We are rejoiced to hear that you have very 


generally withdrawn from working in the fields, | , qian 


and that the tillage of your far 
formed by the men; , : 


your domestic concerns. Teach your daughters 


Racuet Hicks. 





Diep,—In Baltimore, on the 25th or 10th mo., 
Purse E., daughter of the late Jacob Lafetra. 


, At his residence, Fall Creek, Madison Co., 
a,on Second-day evening, the 15th inst., 





ms is now per-| Josep Fussext, in the 69th year of his age; he 
we but do not forget thére is | was a consistent member of the Society of Friends, 
sufficient employment for you in attending to | 


maintaining a practical testimony against war, 
slavery, and intemperance in all things, and being 


industry, economy and cleanliness in their persons | faithful unto death, has doubtless received the 


and houses, encourage them to be cheerfu] and 
obliging in their deportment,—to observe modesty 
and strict morality in their intercourse with 
others,—taking for their motto, “In all things, 
‘whatever ye would that. others should do to you, 
do ye even so to them;” thus they may render 


| “¢ crown of life.” 





A writer has compared worldly friendship to 
our shadow—while we walk in sunshine it sticks 


‘to us, but the moment we enter the shade it 


deserts us. 
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SONG OF SIXTY. 
By E. Picxerinc or GerMANTOWN. 
The last poetical production of her pen. 


Ah, yes—the elastic step and firm, is passing fast 
away, 

And olawine with my once brown locks, are silver 
lines of grey, 

The frame that binds the imprisoned soul, seems tot- 
tering to its fall. 

And oft in stilly hours, methinks, I hear an angel call. 

But all around is joyous life~glad children at their 


play, 

I see the sweet fair dawn, and then, bright noon’s ef- 
fulgent ray ; 

And fairer seems each golden cloud, than e’en in child- 
hood’s days, 

And with the deeper sight there blends, the song of 
grateful praise 

All beauteous scenes with love’s dear charm, my weary 
heart enfold, 

And keep the life of other years—I cannot sure be old. 


Ah, threescore years and more, I’ve trod “ this wonder 
land of time,’? 

And felt, with reverent awe, how great its mysteries 
sublime; 

Have felt when bowed my spirit *neath its weary 
weight of care, 

We are not here to all enjoy, but much to meekly bear. 

Yet to my raptured ear still comes the poet’s holy 
song, 

Its sweet words cheer me as I pass in quietude along. 

The wild romance of early days full half a century 


past, 

Still o’er my wintry sky will oft its gleaming radi- 
ance cast, 

And oh, I thank thee, Heavenly one, my heart has not 
grown cold 

But beats as warmly as of yore—how can 1 then be 
old? 

Ah life has many a warning sign, that tells of years 
long fled, 

The stripling boy, the parted friend—the youthful and 
the dead. 

The grandchild, that, but late it seems, would dance in 
loving glee 


Around my steps, or clasp my neck, a manly boy I see ; 

Bat in his sparkling eye | trace the germs of deepening 
thought, 

And to my view, in bright relief, my own glad youth 
is brought; 

Still graceful forms, and kindly hearts, I fee) are round 
me yet, 

While nought of love, and youthful joy, my soul) can 
e’er forget. 

But like the dew-repelling leaf from off my heart is 
rolled 

All darker memories of the past—I cannot yet be old. 





THE WISH OF TO-DAY. 


I ask not now for gold to gild 

With mocking shine an aching frame ; 
The yearning of the mind is stilled— 

I ask not now for Fame. 


A rose-cloud dimly seen above, 
Melting in Heaven’s blue depths away— 
Oh! sweet, fond dream of human Love, 
For thee I may not pray. 


But bowed in lowliness of mind, 

I make my humble wishes known— 
I only ask a will resign’d, 

Oh, Father, to Thine own. 


To-day, beneath thy chastening eye, 
I crave alone for peace and rest, 
Submissive in thy hand to lie, 
And feel that it is best. 


A marvel seems the Universe, 
A miracle our Life and Death ; 
A mystery which | cannot pierce, 
Around, above, beneath. 


In vain I task my aching brain, 

In vain the sage’s thought I scan— 
I only feel how weak and vain, 

How poor and blind, is man. 


And now my spirit sighs for home, 
And longs for light whereby to see, 
And like a weary child would come, 
Oh, Father, unto Thee. = 


Though oft, like letters traced on sand, 
My weak resolves have passed away, 
In mercy lend Thy helping hand 
Unto my prayer to-day. 
J.G. W. 





HOW TO SPEAK TO CHILDREN. 


It is usual to commence the management of 
children either by corporeal punishment, or by 
rewards addressed to the senses, and by words 
alone. There is one other means of government, 
the power and importance of which are seldom 
regarded. I refer to the human voice. A blow 
may be inflicted on a child, accompanied with 
words so uttered, as to counteract entirely its in- 
tended effect, or the parent may use language, in 
the correction of the child, not objectionable in 
itself, yet spoken in a tone which more than de- 
feats its influence. Let any one endeavor to re- 
call the image of a fond mother long since at rest 
in Heaven. Her sweet smile, and ever clear 
countenance, are brought vividly to recollection ; 
so also is her voice ; and blessed is that parent 
who is endowed with a pleasing utterance. What 
is it which lulls the infant to repose? It is not 
an array of mere words. There is no charm, to 
the untaught one, in letters, syllables, and sen- 
tences. It is the sound which strikes its little 
ear, that soothes and composes it to sleep. A few 
notes, however unskilfully arranged, if uttered in 
a soft tone, are found to possess a magie¢ influ- 
ence. Think we that this influence is confined 
to the cradle? No; it is diffused over every age, 
and ceases not while the child remains under the 
parental roof. Is the boy growing rude in 
manner, and boisterous in speech? I know of no 
instrument so sure to control these tendencies 
as the gentle tones of a mother. She who 
speaks to her son harshly does but give to his 
conduct the sensation of her own example. She 
pours oil on the already raging flame. In the 
pressure of duty, we are liable to utter ourselves 
hastily to children. Perhaps a threat is ex- 
pressed in a loud and irritating tone; instead of 
allaying the passions of the child, it serves di- 
rectly to increase them’ Every fretful expres- 
sien awakes in him the same spirit which pro- 
duced it. So does a pleasant voice call up agree- 
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able feelings. 
we would encourage in a child, the same we 
should mauifest in the tone in which we ad- 
dressed it.— Christian Register. 


Whatever disposition therefore, 





From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. ' 
LUMINOSITY IN PLANTS AND ANIMALS. 
[Concluded from page 508. ] 

Next in order comes the less luminous, but 
more familiar fire-fly or glow-worm—Lampyrts 
noctiluca. - In this genus the male insect has ex- 
pansive wings and horny wing-covers, and makes 
his flight through the air; the female is wingless, 
and crawls on the ground ; hence the English ap- 
pellation of glow-worm. The light of the former 
is comparatively feeble, that of the latter beauti- 
ful and brilliant. These insects are frequently 
met with in June and July in woods, and 
meadows, and on banks beneath hedges. The 
utility of the light of the females is supposed to 
consist in attracting the attention of the males 
during the dark, when alone they are able to 
render themselves conspicuous—a circumstance 
to which Moore beautifully alludes : 

‘ For well I know the lustre shed 

From my rich wings, when proudliest spread, 
Was in its nature lambent, pure 

And innocent as is the light 


The glow-worm hangs out to allure 
Her mate to her green bower at night.’ 


This theory though probably not correct is not 
altogether fanciful, as was proved by Oliver and 
Robert, who frequently caught males, by holding 
the females in their hand. Besides, without 
some such apparatus, it is difficult to conceive 
how a crawling insect could attract the attention 
of its mate, whose principal medium of motion 
is the atmosphere. Be this as it may, the light 
undoubtedly serves some important purpose in 
the economy of the glow-worm, and manifests 
itself even when the insect is in the larvous 
state. Dieckhoff suggests in addition, that it 
may serve the insect as a protection against 
animals of prey. The part which emits the 
luminosity is the lower region of the abdomen, 
and near the tip, the light varying in intensity 
according as the animal moves or is disturbed. 

— Templer, whose observations on these in- 
sects are recorded in the Philosophical Transac- 
tions, says that he never sawa glow-worm ex- 
hibit its light at all without some sensible motion 
either in its body or legs. He also fancied the 
light emitted a sensible heat when it was most 
brilliant. Latreille found the insects most Tami- 
nous when immersed in oxygen, and that they 
sometimes detonated when placed in hydrogen. 
If the luminous portion of the abdomen bg re- 
moved, it retains its luminous property for some 
time; and, when apparently extinct, it may be 
reproduced by softening the matter with water— 
a cireumstanee which the reader cannot fail to 
associate with what took place when the root of 





the recently-discovered Indian plant was wrapped 
in a piece of moistened rag. Robert, in his ex- 
periments could only reproduce it within thirty- 
six hours after the death of the animal, and that 
only once, and by tie direct application of heat. 
Darwin who examined the Lampyride of South 
America, found also that the light was mest 
brilliant when the insects were irritated. ‘The 
shining matter,’ he says, ‘ was fluid, and very 
adhesive : little spots, where the skin had been 
torn, continued bright, with a slight scintillation, 
whilst the uninjured parts were obscured. When 
the insect was decapitated, the rings remained 
uninterruptedly bright, but not so brilliant as be- 
fore ; local irritation with a needle always in- 
creased the vividness of the light. From these 
facts, it would appear probable that the animal 
has only the power of concealing or extinguish- 
ing the light for short intervals, and that at other 
times the light is involuntary. The larve 
possessed but feeble luminous powers: very differ- 
ently from their parents, on the slightest touch 
they feigned death, and ceased to shine, nor did 
the irritation excite any fresh display.’ The 
brilliancy of the light is increased by plunging 
the insect in warm water; but cold water extin- 
guishes it. If the insect is crushed, and the face 
or hands rubbed with it, they contract a lumi- 
nous appearance, similar to that produced from 
phosphorus. Such is all that is known of the 
nature and uses of the glow-worm’s luminosity. 
We are not aware that any chemist has subjected 
the matter to analysis ; and it were almost a pity 
that sober fact should destroy the charm with 
which poetical fancy has arrayed the subject. 
Passing over several land insects—such as cer- 
tain beetles, scolopendra, &¢c.—which exhibit 
less or more of luminosity, some of the marine 
animals presenting similar phenomena may next 
be adverted to. One of the most common is the 
night-shining nereis—Nereis noctiluca. The 
body of this little creature isa mere oblong speck, 
so minute as to elude examination by the naked 
eye. It inhabits every sea, and is one of the 
causes of the shining of the water in the night, 
which is sometimes so great as to make that 
element appear as if on fire. Myriads of these 
creatures are found on all kinds of sea-weeds ; 
but they often leave them and swim on the sur- 
face of the water. They are common at all 
seasons, but particularly in summer before stormy 
weather, when they are more agitated and more 
luminous than at other times. Their number 
and wonderful agility, added to their luminous 
property, must contribute not a littie to that 
phosphorescence sv often observed on the ocean ; 
for myriads are contained ina single glass of 
water. The iridescence or lustre of various fishes 
may be also caused by these animalecules attach- 
ing themselves totheirscales ‘I have observed 
with great attention,’ says Burbut in his Genera 
Vermium, ‘a fish - just caught out of the sea, 
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whose body was almost covered with them, and 
have examined them in the dark: they twist and 
curl themselves with amazing agility, but soon 
retire out of our contracted sight, probably on 
account of their glittering numbers dazzling the 
eye, and their extreme minuteness eluding our 
researches. It is to be observed that, when the 
unctuous moisture which covers the scales of 
fishes is exhausted by the air, these animals are 
not to be seen ; nor are the fishes then noctilucous, 
that matter being perhaps their nourishment 
when living, as they themselves afford food to 
many marine animals. They do not shine in 
the day-time, because the solar rays are too power- 
ful for their light, however aggregate, or however 
immense their number.’ If water containing 
these animalcules be kept warm, they will retain 
their luminosity for some days after they are 
dead, but in cold water they lose it ina few 
hours. Motion and warmth, which increase their 
vivacity and strength, increase also their light. 

Besides the nereidee, there are many other sea 
animalcules, as the minute crustacea, the medusee, 
infusoria, and certain corallines, possessing lumi- 
nous properties, and which when congregated in 
shoals, give to the agitated waters that phosphores- 
cent brilliancy observed by almost every naviga- 
tor. It is difficult, however, in many of these 
instances, to say whether the luminosity is the 
result of decay, or of a vital and peculiar prin- 
ciple ; and therefore we shall not found any con- 
clusion upon them. It may be remarked, 
however, that when the waves scintillate with 
bright green sparks, the light is owing to the 
presence of minute living creatures ; and that, 
when the phosphorescence is steadier, and of a 
paler hue, the proximate cause is the decay of 
gelatinous particles with which the ocean abounds.. 
Ehrenberg no doubt ascribes a certain degree of 
irritability to these particles; but in this he is 
not borne out by other observers. The pheno- 
menon happens most frequently in warm coun- 
tries, and most brilliantly immediately after a 
few days of still weather. Now, though such 
would eertainly be most favorable to the rapid 
increase of minute animals, it would at the same 
time be equally active in hastening the process 
of decay ; so that, in the majority of instances, 
the phosphorescence of the ocean may be safely 
attributed to the decomposition of organic 
particles. 

From all the experiments which have been 
made, it would seem that animal luminosity is a 
true phosphorescence, increased by warmth, and 
made most obvious when the animal is disturbed 
or put in motion. In plants, it was surmised, 
upon pretty good grounds, that electricity was 
sometimes the illuminating agency; but in 
animals we have no such reason. [In all the ex- 
periments.of Dr. Williamson upon the electric 
eel, he never obtained so much as the trace of a 
spark ; and if the fluid is not perceptib'e when 
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thus~Concentrated, as in the gymnotus, we are 
not to expect it when manifesting itself in the 
common operations of vitality, even if certain 
that it was concerned in producing the pheno- 
menon. Altogether, then, the luminosity in 
living plants and animals may, in the present 
state of our knowledge, be thus resolved .—The 
light occasionally yielded by plants seems to be 
in most cases the result of phosphoric emissions ; 
in some it appears to arise from the presence of 
electricity. In the former case, the phosphorus 
must be taken up from the soil, which is known 
to contain many phosphates; in the latter, the 
plants seem to act as the mere conductors of 
electricity from one medium toanother. On the 
other hand, luminosity in animals seems to be 
owing to the presence of phosphoric matter ; nor 
is théir any difficulty in accounting for its pre- 
sence. In the dead organism of plants and 
animals, phosphorescence isno rare phenomenon; 
nor are we to seek for any supernatural cause or 
presentiment when it manifests itself on the coun- 
tenances of those whose frames are melting away 
under consumption, or otherwise laboring under 
peculiar diseases. Its appearance in plants pre- 

| pares us for its occurrence in the humbler animals, 

| and its presence there ought to do away with any 
| surprise at its occasional manifestation in the 
| higher forms of animation. 


' 





LARGE NURSERY. 


The largest nursery in the world is said to be 
at Rochester, N. Y. It occupies two hundred 
and seventy-seven acres, and is distributed as 
foll6ws : 

Ornamental Department, 52 acres, viz: Ever- 
greéns, 20 acres ; roses 7 do; flowering shrubs 6 
do.; magnolia seedlings in seed bed, thick, 1} 
do.; miscellaneous trecs, specimens, &c., 17} do. 
Fruit Department, 225 acres, viz :—Standard 
apples, 37 acres ; dwarf do. 11 do.; pears, 64 do.; 
cherries, 27 do.; plums, 12 do.; peaches, 18 do.; 
apricots, 3 do ; apple quinces, 4 do; currants, 4 
do.; gooseberries, 4 do.; grapes, 4 do.; pears, seed- 
ling, 2 do.—Sundries—Seedlings, rhubarb, as- 
pafagus, raspberries, strawberries,'quince, stocks, 
&eo., 35 acres. 

They employ more than one hundred hands 
regularly, and in spring two or three hundred. 
In the budding seasun they have sixteen budders 
at work, besides boys to tie up, and other hands 
€S"prepare the stocks. The buds are all cut by 
the proprietors themselves to insure accuracy.— 
About twenty-five thousand buds are inserted 
daily. Ninety thousand cherry trees one year 
from the bud, a half acre of seedling pears, num- 
bering perhaps a million, were noticed, and two 
hundred thousand Norway pines two feet high, or 
more. In their grape houses they have over ten 
thousand exotic grapes for sale. The cost of 

con 'teting the establishmert is estimated hy the 
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Country Gentlemen at $50,000 annually. There 
are other nurseries atyRochester, each containing 
a hundred acres. 





RESOURCES OF VIRGINIA. 


The Richmond Republican is calling attention 
to the resources of Virginia. Lead is found there 
in abundance, and also Plumbago in several 
places east of the Blue Ridge. Besides the im- 
meuse Salt regions of Kanawha, there are in 
South-western Virginia, inexhaustible stores of 
this valuable mineral. ‘The salt water fouad in 
Washington county, is stronger than that df any 
other country. Fossil salt, the largest, if motthe 
only deposit of the kind discovered.in the Wnited 
States, is-found near the salt hillsabove n§ticed, 
and has been bored into at least 50 to 108 feet, 
and without going through it. Gypsum, og Plas- 
ter of Paris, of the purest kind, exists if great 
abundance in convexion with the Fossil Salt. 
‘There are many deposites of iron ore, from which 
refined and hammered iron can be made, which 
will rival the best productions of Russia and 
Sweden. Porcelain clay, as iine as any in France, 
is found near Farmville, and in other sections of 
Virginia. The granite of Richmond is equal in 
quality and beauty to any in the United States. 
‘rhe slate on Slate river is better than the Welsh 
being harder, stronger and more free from earthly 
matter. Marble aud soup stone abound in wany 
parts of the State, of good quality and in great 
variety. Water lime, or cement, is found on the 
James river of very superior quality, and has 
been found to be decidedly superior to the best 
Knglish. In the same region, limestone of the 
purest quality also abounds. ‘There are also great 
quantities of fire-stone and fire-clay, on dames 
river and near Richmond. Gold, coal and cop- 

r, are found in abundance east of the Blue 
Ridge. Besides the coal of the East and the 
South-east, the Kanawha region possesses aa in- 
exhaustible supply. An enormous vein of Can- 
nel coal has been discovered within a year or two 
past in Kanawha. ‘This is the most beautiful 
and valuable of all coal. 1t is also alleged that 
wool grown in Virginia, from the best improved 
sheep, is better in many cases than the finest 
Saxony, and rivals the best Avstralian prodac- 
tion. it is believed that the climate of Virginia 
is superior to that of either of those countries for 
the production of the finest wool.—D. Nevws. 








PHILADELPHIA MARKETS, 

Frour anp Msgat.—Flour—Prices are higher, but 
firmer. Shipping brands are held at $9 00 for Weatern 
and Pennsylvania. Sales for home consumption at $9 
a $9 12 for common and good brands, and $9 25 a 
$10 per bbl. for extra and family, and $10 a $10 50 
for fancy lots. Little doing in Rye Flour; sales.are 
steady at $6 75. Penna. Corn Meal at $4 50 per bbl. 

‘Grarn.—There is a limited amount of Wheat offer- 
ing, and prices are higher. Salea of 4000 bushels 





Southern and Penna. red at $2 00, and Western white 








INTELLIGENCER. 





prime at $205 a $212. Ryeisin moderate request— 
sales at $120. Corn comes in slowly and meets a 
ready demand at 95c a 96c; new at 65 a 70c. Oats 
come forward slowly; sales of 7000 bushels at 42c 
foa good. 


——_z—xX—m—a—aKeU=_—____—KX—K—K—s|w—sSS——asas—— 
\HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
BOYs.—The Winter term of this Institution will 
commence on the 19th of Eleventh month, 1855, and 
continue Twenty weeks. 

Terms, Seventy Dollars per session, one-half pay- 
able in advance, the other in the middle of the term. 
No extra charges. 

For further particulars, address 

HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks P. O., Burlington Co., N. J. 
10th mo. 13th, 1855—3m. pd. 

T is intended to commence the Winter Session of 

LONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS on the Sth of Eleventh 
month next. Terms $65 for Twenty weeks. For 
Circulars, including References and further particulars, 
enquire of BENJ. SWAYNE, Principal, 

9th mo. 22. London Grove P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


‘LDRIDGE’S HILL BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS, at Eldridge’s Hill, 
Salem Co., N. J. 

The Winter Session of this Institution will open on 
the 12th of Eleventh month next, and continue twenty 
weeks. Terms of admission $70 per session. 

All the branches of a liberal English education are 
thoroughly taught. 

A Course of Lectures on Chemistry will be de- 
livered by a practical Chemist. 

For Circulars of School, address the Principal, 


ALLEN FLITCRAFT, 
9th mo. 15--2m. ‘|Eldridge’s Hill, Salem Co., N.J. 


YBERRY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

The First Session of this School, which will be 
opened by Jane, Annie and Mary S. Hiliborn, will 
commence the first Second day of the Eleventh month 
next, and continue — weeks. 

It is located in a eee and pleasant situation in 
Byberry, Twenty-third Ward, Philada., with easy 
and cheap access to the city twice a day by steamboat 
from Bickley’s Landing, or by cars from Cornwell’s 
Depot, either of which is about two miles distant. 
The course of instruction will comprise the usual 
branches of a liberal English education, with Mathe- 
matics and Drawing. 

Every attention will be given to promote the 
health, comfort and progress of the pupils. 

Terus.—For Tuition, Boarding and Washing, $60 
per session, payable one-half in advance. 

For circulars, direct to JANE HILLBORN, 

Byberry, Pa. 
References. 

Cuartes Stokes, Rancocas, N. J- 

Wixiam Parry, Cinnaminson, N. J. 

Cuartes Kaicun, Camden, N. J. 

Cuar.es Wiitiams, White Marsh, Pa. 

Joun Simmons, No. 437 N. Seventh St., Philada, 

A. T. W. Wricur, No. 604 N. Fifth St., Philada., 

Principal of the Normal School. 
8th mo. 4—4m. pd. 


SS ial i steer nettle 
Ook LUMBER—constantly on hand and 
for sale by R. A. & J. J. Wituiams & Co., 
N. W. corner Broad and Green Sts. 
R. A. Wituiams,: 
J. J. Wittisams, 


8th mo. 4—3m. F. Suormakrr. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Printers, Merchant ab. 4th. 








